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“ This Bill (Mr. Peel’s) was grounded on concurrent Reports of both 

** Houses ; it was passed by unanimous votes of buth Houses ; it was, at the 
** close of the Session, a subject of high eulogium in the Speaker's Speech 

. “tothe Regent, aud in the Regent’s Speech to the two Houses: now, then, 
‘© 1, William Cobbett, assert, that, to carry this Bill into effect is impos- 
** sible; and [ say, that, if this Bill be carried into full effect, 1 will give 
** Castlereagh leave tolay me on a Gridiron and broil me alive, while Sid- 
** mouth may stir the coals, and Canning stand by and laugh at my groans.’’ 
—Tuken from Cobbett’s Register, written at North Hempstead, Long 


Island, on the 24th of September, 1819, and published in England in 
November, 1819. 
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The Small-Note Bill, passed iti 1822, partly repealed Peel's Bill, befure 
the day for its going into full effect : and, in December 1825, the one pound 


notes of the Bank of England came out again.—So that here was the above 
prophecy completely fulfilled. 
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Kensington, 7th Feb. 1827. |t0 go into that war: at that time 

Mr. Paixe wrote and published a 

Wuen Pirr seemed to be ba- pamphlet, entitled “the Prospects 
lancing whether he should or|/on the Rubicon”; or an Address 
should not be bullied by the Bo-/under some title or other, for, I 

) Toughmongers into the war against |really forget precisely what the 
the republicans of France; when | title was, desiring the Minister to 
it was believed by great numbers pause, to reflect upon the cops 17> 
of well-informed persons (and I| quences of such war; and, Pc! 
believe jt still) that he wished not! member well that, amongst ¢ 
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things, he warned the nation, that, 
let the war end how it might; let 
what might be its professed object, 
let it be marked in its progress by 
whatsoever events it might, it 
would, in the end, leave conse- 
quences behind it, that would be 
fatal to the aristocratical families 
in England. We have the terrible 
consequences of that war now be- 
fore us. The uncertainty, as to 
the value of property of every 
description, the gold coin ex- 
cepted; the fluctuations in the 
affairs of men of all ranks in so- 
ciety; the general depression of 
the whole community; the into- 
lerable, the disgusting workings of 
misery amongst the labouring 
classes; the horrible spread of 
crime and of madness; and, the 
awful foreboding which every 
man of reflection has in his mind : 
these are the natural fruits of the 
policy prescribed by Burke and 
pursued by Pirr. I verily believe, 
that Kings, as well as people, have 
enormously suffered by that po- 
licy. The people of France, ‘if 
they had been left to themselves ; 
if they had not been menaced in 
20 insolent a tone and treated as 
a sort of persons entitled to no 
quarter, never would have touched 
the life of the King; and, as to 
ourselves, never should we have 
seen the begging-box carried 
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round in virtue of a royal rescript, 
and never should we have heard 
of such things as horse police and 
transporting for poaching. 
It would have been well, then, 
if Pitt had stopped, if he had 
paused, if he had looked at the 
prospect before he crossed the 
Rabicon of war with France. Of 
war, too, entered into for the 
avowed purpose of preventing a 
revolution of property in England. 
We, too, ought now to pause ; we 
ought to reflect, while there is time 
for reflection. We ought to ask 
ourselves, in the words of my 
tile, WHAT IS COMING! 
The Parliament is to meet again 
to-morrow; and, I shall have no 
opportunity of noticing any thing 
that it may do, until the next 
Register. 1 know what it can do, 
and what it cannot do, with re- 
gard to those matters which are 
of the deepest interest to us all; 
but, | by mo means pretend to 
know what it will attempt to do; 
for, it has attempted so many 
strange things, and it seems to be 
so little docile in the school of 
experience, that I may safely de!y 
any man breathing to foretell what 
it will, or what it will not, attempt 
to do. 

We are told by the vagaboué 
“best public instructer,” that the 
discussion on the corn-bill 
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intended to be put off from next 
Monday to next Monday week ; 
and one branch of the base ‘‘ best 
instructer” has told us, thata peer 
of great power has interfered with 
the Ministers before-hand, and, as 
it were, made them give up, to a 
certain extent, at any rate, their 
projected alteration of the corn 
laws. This may, possibly, be 
true, and, I dare say that the great 
landowners will, if they think that 
too much popular discontent will 
not be excited by it, prevent any 
real alteration being made in that 
law. If they do thus ex pose them- 
selves to the hatred of the great 
body of the people, they are even 
weaker than they have ever been 
represented to be. It is impossi- 
ble that the present corn-bill, or 
that any corn-bill, can do them 
good (except for a few months, 
perhaps) as long as the Bank of 
England and other bankers are 
compelled to pay their notes in 
gold. It is a clear error ; an un- 
mixed error, to suppose that a 
corn-bill, be it what it may, can 
prevent prices from falling down 
to a very low mark, unless a new 
change were to be made in the 
laws respecting the currency. 

I yesterday saw a gentleman 
from Norfolk and another from 
Kent. The report of both was, 
that the almost only circulating 
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medium in their counties, consisted 
of one-pound country notes; and 
both agreed, that it was impossi- 
ble to take these notes out of cir- 
culation without reducing wheat, 
on an average of years, to three 
shillings a bushel or less. Their 
report was, that no man, scarcely, 
expected that the laws passed last 
winter would becarried into effect; 
and, in Norfolk I find that the 
Gurneys (some branch of the fa- 
mily) have been issuing new one- 
pound notes, ever since the month 
of September last. This they 
have, I believe, a right to do, 
having obtained the stamps pre- 
vious to the passing of the late 
Acts; but, they can receive no 
more stamps, and they can issue 
no one-pound note, new or old, in 
twenty-five months and twenty- 
eight days from this time! What, 
then, is to take place, when a one- 
pound note cannot be put forth 
without exposing the issuer to the 
risk of a penalty of fifty pounds ¢ 
Since the panic, there has been a 
great check upon the country- 
bankers in the knowledge which 
people have that every holder of a 
note has a right to demand it to be 
exchanged for gold. This has 
been a great check to the rag- 
rooks throughout the whole coun- 
try; but, as long as there are peo- 


ple who want to borrow money; 
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as long as the numbers of these{ 
are very considerable; and very | 
considerable they will be while the | 


value of property is falling and | 


sive as it must be in such a state | 
of things: as long as this is the | 
case, the rag-rooks will lend their’ 
notes, and those who borrow them | 
will circulate them; and hence it 
is, that though the vile rags are | 
nothing worth in law; though it | 
is manifest folly to keep possession 
of one of them for an hour, almost | 
the whole of the circulating me- 
dium, every where except in Lon- | 
don, consists of one-pound notes, | 
either of the country-banks or of | 
the Bank of England: For, the! 
big Borough-Bank herself now | 
issues one-pound notes agais1, as) 
che has done ever since the time 
of * Late Panic.” She is to lose 
that power as well as the country- 
bankers on the Sth of April, 1829. 
Notwithstanding what we hear 
about Mr. Cannino’s health ; not- 
withstanding the newspapers tell 
us that his health is nearly re- 
stored ; notwithstanding that this 
their assertion is of a most ominous 
character for him, I hope he 
will live to see; I hope he will 
have health to see that 5th day of 
April; for, that is the day that 


Long before that Sth day of 
April, some great change or other 
will, in all human probability, 
take place. If the present law 


pecuniary distress so very exten- remain in force, a corn-bill that 


should completely prohibit the 
importation of corn at any price 
whatever, would not keep that 
price up above the price of four 
shillings for a bushel of wheat; 
that is to say, on an average of 
seasons and for any length of 
time. Such a law, passed at this 
moment; or, even, a refusal to 
alter the present law, might, and 
would, cause wheat, and perhaps 
all sorts of corn, to take a little 
rise for atime ; because there are 
great deposits of corn now held 
in order to ascertain whether such 
alteration will take place or not. 
Whatever corn-holder expects to 
see such alteration, is anxious to 
sell belare the alteration shall 
come to depress the value of his 
corn. Many corn-dealers must 
be in this situation; and, their 
eagerness to sell has’ naturally 
had a tendency to cause corn to 
fall faster, for some time past, 
than it otherwise would have 
fallen. So that, if the Parlia- 
ment make no alteration in the 
corn-bill, corn may, and in all 
likelihood will, rise in price for @ 





will tellus who is the fittest to 
make laws about money, he or I. 


few months, perhaps, after the 
discovery shall be made. 
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manent in this; this will be but/}dred thousand soldiers, nor ten 
for a short time ; the price of corn! hundred thousand soldiers, that 
and of every thing else as well as} will prevent scenes in this coun- 
corn, will continue to grow less/try, such as hardly any country 
and less as we approach nearer) upon earth ever yet beheld. 

and nearer to the fifth day of} Every farmer would be a beg- 
April, 1829. All things will fall/ gar. His stock would be wholly 
in value except the annuities, the }taken from him; his bed would 
salaries, the pensions and the pay be taken from under him; he 
of all sorts, proceeding from the | would have no means of paying 
Government; and except the in-/rent, and hardly a sufficiency to 
come of mortgagees and of those} pay his rates. No matter how 
persons who have fixed and per-/ rich he may be now; a beggar he 
manent charges and demands /must be if that law go into full 
upon other persons. All this} effect. It is this great error; this 
description of persons, including “error ; the natural fruit of gross 
the clergy, will gain by the ruin ignorance; of blindness without a 
of the landlord, the farmer, trades- | parallel; and, above all things, 
men of all descriptions, ship-own- | the fruit of insolent obstinacy ; 





ers, seafaring people, merchants | that insolence which led stupid 
and manufacturers: in short, all) men to believe, that their power 
that live not upon the taxes or) would bemore than a match for 
upon incomes which are fixed, | my penetration, my fore-sight, 
will be in a declining and perish- | and my capacity for explaining 
ing state. It is impossible to pre- | causes and effects ; it is this error, 
vent this ; and, before the fifth day | proceeding from this source, and 
of April shall arrive, and, perhaps, | from no other source, which is 
long before, the pressure will, in| still at work, tumbling and tossing 
all likelihood, have become into-/ men’s fortunes about, elevating 
lerable. But, should we see that) one at the expense of another, 
fifth day of April ; should we see | shaking all property to its very 
that day arrive, and the present base, disfiguring the country with 
law remain in full force; should {crimes and with insanity; it is 
we see the one-pound rags swept; this monstrous error; this perver- 
away out of circulation; should | sion of truth; this criminal adhe- 
we see Peel’s Bill, at last, really | rence to false and foolish notions ; 
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iis this which is still at work, and /such as England, at no period of 
the final and fatal consequences | its history, had ever witnessed be- 
of which we have yet to witness. |fore. Frightened at the prospect 
It is for you and J, my friends, | before them, they suddenly stop- 
constantly to bear in mind the| ped; they partly repealed the 
long battle that we have fought} Bill, and hoped to come back 
against the authors of these false-| again to something resembling a 
hoods and these follies. The|state of prosperity. A delusive 
words of my motto, and the cir-| prosperity did return, They 
cumstances under which those | boasted that the prosperity was 
words were committed to paper,| permanent; before six months 
are never to be forgotten. Peret’s|had expired after they had put 
Biit arose, in part at least, from|that sentiment into the mouth of 
a desire, in the breast of both the | the King himself, a new species 
parties of politicians, the posses-jof ruin and desolation was pro- 
sors of power and the hunters|duced by the very means which 
afier power ; it arose in part from | they had used to effect their pro- 
a strenuous desire in them all ¢o|sperity, and which ruin and deso- 
adopt a measure that should give | lation I had forewarned them of, 
me the lie. They adopted it: they | from the moment of their attempt 
enacted Peel's Bill; and the mo-|to obtain it by such means. 
ment I heard of it I said that the | Frightened at this new species 
Bill never could go into full effect; | of ruin; more terrified at that 
that it never could be acted upon|than they had been at the ruin 
to the full extent; or that, if it| which they had only just escaped 
were, I would suffer myself to be|in the year 1822; seeing not an 
broiled upon a gridiron. Urged | inch before their noses, and think- 
on by their pride; goaded forward | ing about nothing but the present 
by the fear of my falling upon | hour, they hastened back to Peel’s 
them if they recoiled, they pro-| Bill, and enacted that it should 
ceeded, in the year 1822, to within | now, in reality, go into effect, in 
nine months of the time when the | three years from that time ; that 
Bill was to go into full effect.” Injis to say, on the fifth of April 
this attempt they rnined thousands | 1829. Here we are, then, again 
upon thousands and hundreds of | at issue with these bungling, these 
thousands of families ; they caused | ignorant, these obstinately blind 
a mass of suffering and of crime | politicians, They say, that there 
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shall be no one-pound notes in 
circulation, afier the fifth of April 
182y. Not only has the Parlia- 
ment enacted this ; but the Minis- 
ters have, individually, declared, 
that they will stand to the enact- 
ment. 

If they do stand to that enact- 
ment, most terrible will be the 
consequences ; and, yet (the debt 
continuing what it now is), the only 
method they have of avoiding 
standing to the enactment, is still 
more terrible in its prospects than 
it would be to stand to the enact- 
ment itself. If they repeal their 
Bill of last year, and Mr. Canning 
treat us with his mountain of paper 
having a base irrigated with gold; 
if they do this, it will be impos- 
sible to keep the paper-money 
within those bounds which would 
prevent the gold from quitting the 
country. They would, then, be 
compelled to authorise the Bank 
to refuse to pay in gold: that, as 
I have a hundred times said, 
would be, in fact, to ‘authorise an 
issue of assignats: half the pro- 
perty in the country would make 
an instant change of hands; and 
we should see men, who are now 
riding in their coaches, sweeping 
the streets or begging their bread; 
hesides seeing this immense Wen 
plunged into all the horrors of 
starvation and its consequentstrife, 








What, then, is coming? There 
is a way out of this difficulty. 
There is a way to avoid both these 
monstrous evils: and, that way 
has been clearly pointed out in the 
Norfolk petition. Do I believe, 
however, that that petition will be 
called up and listened to? Indeed 
[ do not. I believe no such thing ; 
and I expect to see the Thing end 
as it naturally must end, without 
the application of that remedy, 
and of that remedy alone. The 
question at present, however, is, 
what will, now, be attempted? 
If the Ministers be so blind, or so 
obstinate, as not to see, or pretend 
not to see, the real cause of the 
distresses of the land and of the 
country in general, all men are 
not thus blind and thus obstinate. 
There will be some persons, even 
in Parliament, to think and ever 
to talk more about the currency 
than about the corn. There has, 
for some time, been an anxious 
desire, on the part of many of the 
Jandowners, to lessen the sum 
which. their estates pay to the 
fundholders. They have been 
almost afraid to open their lips 
upon the subjeet. They are shock- 
ingly under cow to the loan- 
mongers and other Jews; but, 
they have now and then ventured 
to hint that they think that these 
vile jabbers ought not to have the 
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whole of their estates, hares,| What I expect, however, is 
pheasants, and all. Now, though this ; that no manly attempt will 
it is impossible for any human | be made; that there will be a 
heing to have a lower opinion of great deal of talk about the cur- 
the spirit of other human beings |rency; that some sort of middle- 
than | have of the wretched crea- | going measure will be proposed 
tures to whom I am alluding ;|by somebody; and that, after all, 
though I most sincerely look upon | nothing will be done, during the 
them, in general, as being much| present session, to alter the law 
lower, in point of spirit, than|of last year. But, I aiso expect, 
even the Jews and Genoese, that} that the language of the Ministers 
the old soldiers used to tell me| will be such, as to hold out some- 
that they used to kick about the|thing of a hope that the Bill of 
streets of Gibraltar; still, 1 do|last year may, before the day of 
believe that there will be found | its awful full execution shall ar- 
amongst them some three or four,| rive, receive some degree of miti- 
at any rate, who will say, in pretty| gation! That will be enough. 
plain language, that they do not| The rooks will be all alive, just 
mean that the monsters of "Change | like the winged inhabitants of a 
Alley, that the loan-jobbers and | rookery, when they see the farmer's 
paper-money makers shall take| cart coming loaded with corn to 
from them the last acre of their| be sown in the neighbouring field. 
land. Opinions, particularly when | There will be such a cawing and 
they are favourable to the interests | such a fluttering, such a riding 
of the crowd, by which the opi-! about in post-chaises, such par- 
nion-giver is surrounded, are as cels of new gowns for the wives 
‘and daughters of the rag-rooks, 
disease, which, for the honour of} such smirking and shaking by the 
our great enlighteners from the| hand amongst the sleek and sly 
‘north, shall, for the present, be! old vagabonds of Quakers: in 
wameless. Such opinions spread short, the whole rookery will be 
about like wildfire ; and if there|in such a state of exultation, that 
should be found (a thing that I) the very din will half scare the 
despair of, indeed) only one man} nation out of its senses. Thus I 
of real spirit, to maintain these} think it is possible that the thing 
opinions openly and boldly, the|may go on for another year, it 
effect would be prodigious. being ‘ the understood sense” that 





contagious as a certain cutaneous 
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the Bill of last year is not to go 
into full effect. If the rooks get 
into too high feather, we shail 
have another “ late panic,” or, to 
use the words of Doctor Baring, 
another cold fit. If they keep 
within moderate bounds, the thing 
may stagger along till this time 
twelvernonth ; but, then, we shall 
be coming too close to the terribie 
fifth of April without something in 
the law-making way being done. 
The rooks will begin to require 
something a little more than the 
‘‘ understood sense’: they will be- 
gin to want a little work in the 


act-making way. And, now, I 


hereby give full warning, that, if 


the Bill of last year be repealed ; 
if it be altered so as to extend the 
time for the use of the paper-mo- 
ney; or, if there be Bank-restric- 
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law, up it goes upon that house, 
if I am, that day, in existence. 
Take the warning, theretore, pretty 
gentlemen: think of it betimes ; 
for, if that gridiron be hoisted, it 
never comes down again for many 
years to come, and as long asit 
shall remain and as you shall res 
main, you will be the laughing- 
stock of this whole nation. 

What ought to be the sentiments 
of this nation with regard to you, 
if you were now to act in a man- 
ner to justify the hoisting of that 
gridiron? And, it is not only 
by a repeal of the law that you 
would justify this: it is by any 
other measure that would be sub- 
stantialiy to the same effect. 
Another Bank-restriction would, 
indeed, be to do a great deal more 


,than repeal the last year’s Bill. 


tion; in short, if there be any thing | 4 Bank-restriction must include a 


done, in the Jaw-making way, to 
attempt this revival of Peel’s Bill 
going into full effect, Z shall hoist 
the gridiron, and fix it on the front 
of my house in Fleet-Street. 1 
had a full right to do this, long 
ugo; but, I was resolved to give 
the pretty gentlemen every possi- 
ble chance of falsifying my pre- 
dictions. The gridiron is made ; 
it is of iron, seven feet long and 
five feet wide : it has been paint- 
ed, and only wants gilding; and, 
if any alteration be made ia this 





repeal of the Bill, and make other 
provisions ia addition to that. But, 
lowering the standard of the 
currency; or any shuffling trick 
of this kind, would fully authorize 
the hoisting of the gridiron. De- 
ducting from the interest of the 
Debt would also authorize it. In 
short, unless you carry the last 
year’s Bill into full effect; unless 
you cleanly sweep away all the 
one-pound notes, and continue to 
pay the interest of the Debt in 
full, in coin of the present weight 
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and fineness, you fully authorize 
me in hoisting the gridiron; and, 
as I said in my last year’s petition 
to the Parliament, I know, as well 
as I know that fire burns, that you 
cannot do these things. 

Well, then, if I be right here ; 
and, time will speedily show 
whether I be right or wrong; if I 
be right here, what a scandal it is, 
what a shameful thing it is, that 
this mischief should be done; 
that all this wrong should be thus 
done, and that there should be no 
man to say that responsibility 
ought to rest upon the head of the 
authors of such mischief! Re- 
sponsibility, if it be not a mere 
mockery, means that men should 
be answerable for the injuries 
which they do to others; and, what 
injuries ever done to mortal man 
equal those which have been done 
to this country, in the face of all 
the warnings, all the proofs, which 
you have received at my hands? 
Surely we have heard of Minis- 
ters being made responsible ; 
actually, in very deed, responsi 
ble for the injury they had done 
to their country. They undertake 
their offices not only voluntarily, 
but at their own pressing requests, 
It is not new in the history of the 
world, that there have been Mi- 
nisters to forse themselves into 
power. But, at the very least, 
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they freely enter their offices: 
they like them: they contract to 
receive pay for executing those 
offices ; and, in England, they are 
paid better than in any other 
country in the world. In all other 
businesses of life, the undertaking 
to do a thing implies a contract, 
or condition, rather, on the part of 
the undertaker, that he is capable 
of doing it ; thathe knows how to 
do it: as, for instance, in the case 
of a cook, he contracts to cpok 
for you; but, if it be found that 
he does not know how to cock, he 
has made a false contract, as much 
as a man would who should un- 
dertake to teach French, and who 
should be discovered to know not 
a word of that language. In such 
cases, the parties are punished by 
having payment refused them. It 





is not long ago, since I read of an 
action, brought against a man 
who had been employed as 4 
surgeon; who had pretended to 
set a leg or an arm, I forget which ; 
| who had spoiled the limb, who 
/was afterwards discovered not to 
understand surgery, and who was 
soused in heavy damages for the 
mischief that be had done. 

Now, then, pretty gentlemen, 
let us try you, according to these 
principles, the soundness of which, 
lam sure, nobody will deny. It is 
notorious to all the world : there are 
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no twelve honest men to be found | 
in England who would, upon their 
oaths, declare, that the measures, 
proposed by you, and procured by 
you to be adopted; that these | 
measures, relative to the currency 
of this country, have not done mon- 
strous mischief to his Majesty's’ 
subjects, and to his Majesty's 
This is act! 





kingdom and state. 
any twelve honest men in the 
kingdom would declare upon their | 
oaths ; and that, too, without quit- | 
ting the box for one moment. 
What, then, would be your de- 
fence, if this notorious fact were 
moulded into a charge against 
you ! 

Would you plead incapacity to’ 
propose better measures ! Would | 





you plead innate ignorance? That 
would be no defence at all ; for, | 
you voluntarily undertook to per- 
form the office for so much money ; 
and, you have received the pay- 
ment. The surgeon was not ex- 
cused upon a plea of having done 
his best; because, he ought not to 
have undertaken to do the thing 
at all, seeing that he did not: un- 
derstand how to do it. Would you 
plead, that youadvised his Majesty 
to the best of your wit and cun- 
ning ; that it was impossible for 
you to foresee the consequences 
of the measures which you ad- 
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ed to be infallible; and that any 

other man, however wise and dili- 

gent, might have recommended 

the same or similar measures, 

with the best possible intention ? 

This would be a very good de- 
fence ; this would be a defence, 
which the ablest and wisest of men 
need not be ashamed toset up; but, 
pretty gentlemen, this defence can- 
not serve you. For,not only was it 
possible for you to foresee the con- 
sequences of the measures which 
you advised, but, the consequences 
were foreseen for you, ready to 
your hand: they were pointed out 
to you with the greatest possible 
accuracy, even before you pro- 
posed the measures. Not only was 
not infallibility required at your 
hands; but, nothing but mere at- 
tention to what was told you was 
required. ‘ You adopted Peel’s 
Bill in the month of July, 1819. 
In the month of November of the 
preceding year, I, in a publica- 
tion, sent forth within a few hun- 
dred yards of Whitehall; in a 
publication of which between 
twenty and thirty thousand copies 
were sold in London ; in that pub- 
lication, which you must have 
seen, or, at any rate, you might 
have seen, you were duly and 
fully warned of the fatal conse- 
quences of any measure, the ten- 





vised ; that no Minister is expect- 
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dency of which should be, to re- 
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store the currency to its ancient 
state, without a reduction of the) 
interest of the Debt. You were | 
not only warned of the general | 
tendency of any such measure ; | 
but you were told of the precise 
manner in which such measure 
would produce its various mis- | 
chiefs; and, yet, you persevered, 
nay, you originated the measure, | 
even after that warning was given | 
you. All this admits of regular) 
judicialproof. Hundreds of public | 
men have had to plead, in due) 
form, inanswer to charges founded 
on evidence which was vagueness 
itself compared to the evidence in 
this case. There is The Regis- 
ter; there are the witnesses to| 
prove the publication of it and the 
number published ; there is Peel's 





Bill and the date of that Bill, and 
witnesses and records to prove the 
passing of it, and to prove, also, 
your having proposed it, I say, 
again, that | know nothing about 
the meaning of the word responsi- 
bility, if itdo not mean, being an- 
swerable for the mischief that one 
does with one’s eyes open. 

But here is “ Jate panic” to 
answer for. You proposed, you 
procured to be passed the Small- 
note Bill of 1822. There are the 
Registers, foretelling the conse- 
quences of that Bill before it was 
passed; warning you against 
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those consequences ; warning you 
afterwards of the consequences of 
persevering in it; telling you that 
if you persevered you would blow 
up the country banks: in short, 
warning you, before-hand, ofevery 


‘one of the evils, which arose out 


of these measures of your propos- 
ing and procuring. What de- 
fence, then, is there? And, if 
Ministers are not to be respon- 
sible for the mischiefs produced 
by measures, which they have 
adopted in spite of the plainest 


‘and most impressive warnings, 


what a despicable farce is minis- 
terial responsibility ! 

To say that you never read the 
Register, never heard of its con- 
tents; to say, that if you did read 
it or hear of its contents, you were 
not bound to believe in any part 
of those contents, you being such 
monstrous great men, while the 
author of the Register was a mere 
nobody, or at best, as Scarlet 
said, a contemptible scribbler: 
this would not answer your pur- 
pose, in the judgment of any sen- 
sible and honest man: it would 
be at once shuffling and sauci- 
ness, either of which would de- 
serve a horse-whip at least. No; 
your only defence would be, that 
you thought it was better to make 
the King’s subjects suffer; to ex- 
pose the peace and tranquillity of 
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his Majesty; to humble the coun- 
try to the dust; to do any thing, 
no matter what, rather than have 
it be said and let it be notorious 
to all the world, that you had 
acted upon the advice of Wiriiiam 
Consett; or that you had suffered 
his predictions to be fulfilled. 
This is your only defence: you 
have no other; and you have this 
comfort, that (I verily believe), a 
pretty large part of those who 
will at last be most severely pu- 
nished by your measures, would 
say that this defence was perfectly 
satisfactory. 

I have said it, I believe, seve- 
ral times, and I delight in repeat- 
ing it, that Iam convinced that 
you could have listened to sound 
advice long ago; that a remedy 
could have been applied to these 
evils, years ago; that infinite mis- 
chief would have been left un- 
done : had it not been for fear of 
giving the nation room to say, 
that now, Consert’s predictions 
were verified. But, alas, this 
comes after all, though the mis- 
chief has taken place. Those 
who were so anxious to keep me 
in a state of depression, that they 
could even expose themselves to 
suffering, to accomplish that ob- 
ject; thousands and thousands of 
these are now actually ruined, 
thousands of others are upon the 
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point of ruin, and they have, at 
the same time, the mortification 
to see, that my doctrines have all 
been verified to the very letter, 
and that all the world is satisfied, 
that, if my advice had been fol- 
lowed, these sufferings would all 
have been avoided. For my own 
part, I care not how much the 
vermin suffer. They are destined 
to suffer a great deal more yet. 
Justice has not half done with 
them; and my real opinion is, 
that before the 5th of April, 1829, 
there will be sufferings, com- 
pared to which all that we have 
seen is a trifle. 

Now, my friends, readers of 
the Register, who must feel pretty 
much as § do, with regard to the 
stupid, the envious, the perverse, 
the selfish, the base reptiles that 
have been calumniating me for 
so many years past; you, my 
friends, look forward, I beseech 
you, to the manner in which you 
may be affected by the events 
which are at hand. A rag of the 
Old Mother Bank, having two 
dates, one in ]821, and the other 
in 1826, and signed C. Tabor, 
[ think it is: one of these rags, 
for one pound, is now lying upon 
the table before me, having 
printed upon it, in large letters, 
the word “ FORGED,” in five 
different p!aces. I received this 
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rag from the country, by letter, |however, is this: that, if the act 
for some trees; I gave it to my of last year be not repealed, every 
maltster almost as soon as I had jsovereign that you can put by 
got it, making ita rule never to now, and save for a couple of 
sleep with one in the house; the years, will purchase twice as 
maltster took it to the Old Mother, much of any thing as you can 
and she disfigured it by printing | purchase for a sovereign now. 


«“ FORGED ” upon it five times. 
The maltster brought it back to 
me; I gave him a sovereign for 
it; and here it lies upon the table 
before me, in proof of the sound- 
ness of Peter M’Culloch’s doc- 
trines relative to ‘‘ cheap curren- 
cy.” Cheap enough this is now, 
for I shall send it into Fleet Street 
to-morrow, and order Mr. Dean 
to stick it up as a shoy-hoy, or, 
rather, as a warning to the read- 
ers of the Register. 

Now, my friends, let that bit of 
“ cheap currency,” which is No. 
62,327, and contains a promise 
to pay to Henry Hase, or bearer, 
on demand, the sum of one pound ; 
let this little bit of cheap cur- 
rency be a specimen quite suffi- 
cient for you! This is about the 
eighth or ninth time that I have 
had to undergo the pains and pe- 
nalties of cheap currency. Never 
through any fault of mine. My 
order to Mr. Dean is, never to 
sleep with a bank note of any 
description in the house, and | 
adhere to the same rule myself 
The thing for you to think of, 





This is a capital consideration. 
It is what every man ought to 
have constantly in his eye. For- 
bear a little in your spending 
now: keep your money; but, KEEP 
irIn coLp. If, on the contrary, 
there should be a repeal of the 
last year’s bill, then there will be 
a bank-restriction, in a very short 
time; then a sovereign will sell, 
perhaps, for four or five pounds 
in paper: then will be the time 
for you to congratulate yourselves 
on your providence, your fore- 
sight, and your resolution to keep 
the gold. It is impossibie that 
any thing should happen, to make 
you repent of having laid by and 
kept the king’s coin. I conclude 
in the words in which I have con- 
cluded many letters to you, words 
more necessary to be addressed 
to yon now than at any former 
period; GET GOLD, AND 
KEEP IT; and receive an ex- 
pression of the best wishes of 


Your Friend and 
Most obedient Servant, 


Wu. COBBETT. 
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AMERICAN SEEDS. 





I vo not think any apology (to 
any of my readers) called for on 
account of the great length, to 
which I perceive this article must 





extend. Itis not for my own ad- 
vantage, that I offer the following 
named seeds to the public; it is 
not for the purpose of indemnify- 
ing myself against loss ; but, solely 
with a view, and in the hope, of 
introducing into England, and 
that, too, with as much speed 
as possible, a widely extended 
Cultivation of some of the 
finest and most valuable timber- 
trees, and of the most beautiful 
shrubs, in the world, several ot 
which are, as yet, almost wholly, 
and some of them wholly, un- 
known, in this country, 

I have in former Registers 
stated that it was my intention to 
put up collections of seeds in 
boxes; and to sell each col- 
lection together with the box, 
bags, &e., for 5. I have not 
known till now, precisely what 
number of sorts of seeds I should 
have to dispose of; nor could I 
with any chance of being nearly 
Correct state the probable quantity 
of each that would be put into the 
box. I have now arranged the 
whole matter; have made up 
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some boxes, and therefore now 
know precisely what I have to 
dispose of. Each box will con- 
tain seeds of TWENTY-TWO 


sorts of American forest trees; 


‘and of FORTY-ONE sorts of 


lower trees and shrubs, of the 
whole of which I shall now pro- 
ceed to give a list, subjoining to 
the name of each tree and shrub 
such information, relative to it, 
as I may deem useful and as I 
may be able to give. There are 
two circumstances, which must 
be attended to: the manner of 
naming the plants, and the 
manner of numbering them. As 
to the naming, I have some- 
times given the botanical name 
without the vulgar name, and 
sometimes I have dune the re- 
verse. ‘This has arisen from my 
being unable, in spite of all my 
ransacking of books, to make the 
thing more perfect in this respect. 
With regard to the numbering, 
the utility of numbering, is manie 
fest enough; because it saves 
writing the names upon the seve- 
ral parcels; it furnishes a dis- 
tinctive mark for the beds where 
the several sorts of seeds are. 
sown. But, I have not, for a 
reason to be stated presently, 
been able to begin at number one , 
and to go on to the end, in the 
ordinary way. It will be seen 
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that I begin with number nineteen, | ing the seeds, that there were 
then take umber six, and so on in many which I could not venture 
this promiscuous manner ; it will ‘to sell, for fear of exposing the 
he seen also, that I have a! purchaser to disappointment ; for, 
number 124, though the whole of | though some part of every sort of 
the soris of seeds amount to but; seed was good, the part was so 





sixty-three in number. The/small as to make it possible, and 
reason of this is, that I have, | even likely, that I should put up 
in the whole of my collection, | some packages containing not one 
whether of last year or of this year, ' good seed. 1 was very desirous, 
whether lying in the ground or | for instance, to put in some seeds 
now in package, seeds, making of the Live Qak, of the Chinca- 
altogether 124 sorts, and I be- | pin, of the Yellow-flowering Horse- 
lieve more. I have been obliged | Chesnut, of other Oaks ; but there 
to number these sorts just as I re-| was no way of distinguishing the 
ceived them, or, in some cases, as| good seed from the bad seed with- 
I sowed them; and, as Biack| out cutting them open, and the 
Walnut, for instance, happened | proportion of good seeds was so 
to have originally number nine-| very small, that J could not ven- 
teen fall to its lot, it still retains|ture to expose gentlemen to the 
in my general list number nine-| disappointment, I myself knowing 
teen. I have got into most trou-| what it is to experience disap- 
biesome confusion by departing,| pointments of this sort. All the 
in certain cases, from this mode|seeds | offer for sale I know to 
of numbering; and therefore 1| contain a very large proportion 
have returned to it, and adhered \of good seeds, 

to ithere ; it will be productive} Inow give thelist; merely the list, 
of no inconvenience whatsoever | first,in the order in Which they have 
to persons who purchase the;been put up. I shall afterwards 
seeds ; because, the number which repeat the names and numbers 


each parcel will have marked! contained in the list,. and place 


upon it will correspond with the against each such information as 


numbers contained in this list.|[ think likely to be useful and 
There is another reason for this|suchas lam able to give. I have 
read all the books, that I bave in 
my possession, as far as they 
relate to these trees and shrabs. 


sort of numbering, namely, that 
having numbered the whole of my 
collection, I found, upon eramin- 
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With regard to many of them, I 
find that neither Everyn nor 
Miiiex knew any thing at all. 
Micuavx and Dr. Barron speak 
of most of the trees and shrubs ; 
but neither of them give us any 
information relative to the time 
that the seeds lie in the ground, 
and relative to several other cir- 
cumstances, without some infor- 
mation with regard to which the 
possession of the seeds must, in 
many cases, be nearly useless. 
Many of these seeds, or seeds of 
these sorts, I have sown myself in 
former years. 1 know, experi- 
mentally, a great deal about them. 
I am able to say, as to the greater 
part of them, whether they come 
up the first summer er not. I 
know the precautions necessary 
to be taken in the sowing and the 
cultivating of the most delicate 
sorts. This knowledge I shall 
endeayour here to communicate 
in a manner different to the 
greater part of my brothergarden- 
ers who take pen in hand ; that is 
to say, I shall endeavour to do it 
in a manner that will give the 
reader a fair chance of under- 
standing my meaning. First, then, 
I shall, as I said before, insert a 
mere list of the trees and shrubs, 
and I shall then take them one by 
one as subjects of observation 
addressed to the reader. 





No. 


19. 
6. 
107. 
7. 
31. 
8. 
9. 


22. 
10. 
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FOREST TREES. 


Black Walnut. 
nigra. 

Occidental Plane. 

Ontario White Elm. 

Red Maple. Acer rubrum, 

Sugar Maple. Acer Sac- 
charinum. 

Red Cedar. Juniperus vir- 
giniana. 

White Cedar. 
thioides, 

Black Wild Cherry. 

Deciduous Cypress. Cu- 
pressus disticha. 


Juglans 


Cupressus 


81. Larch. Larix. 


114. 
L16. 
17. 
18. 
74. 
14, 
16. 
118. 
88. 
101. 


92. 
119. 


No. 
89. 


62. 


104. 
87. 


Carolinian Ash. Fraxinus 
platicarpa. 

Red Ash. Fraxinus tomen- 
tosa. 

White Beech. Fagus Syl- 
vestris. 

Red Beech. Fagus ferru- 
ginea. 


Bass Wood. Tilia Ameri- 


White Birch. Betula po- 
ulicolia, 
Black Birch. Betula leuta, 


Yellow Birch. Betula lutea. 
Black Spruce. Abies nigra, 
Hemlock. Abies canadensis. 
White Pie. Pinus strobus§ 
Hornbeam. Carpinus, 


SHRUBS. 


Carolina Allspice. Cary- 
ophyllus Aromaticus. 
Sumach. Rhus Carolini- 
anum, 


. Hex Casine. 


Ilex Dahoon. 
Callacarpas Americana. 
Red bay. Laurus Caroli- 


niensis, 


O 















































62. 
61. 


77. 
109. 
L1I. 

63. 


39. 
105. 
106. 
108. 
110 
112. 

57. 


55. 
75. 
49. 
1}. 
90. 

| 89. 


45. 


14. P; 
79. Georgia Bark. 


117. 
120. 
69. 
124. 
85. 


123. 
. Azalia. 


. Black Guin. Nyssa sylvatica. 
. Magnolia Glauca. “Small 


Magnolia or White Bay. 


. Mi agnolia Tripetula. Un- 


brella tree. 


2. Magnol liaGrandiflora. Large 


Magnolia or Big Laurel. 


>». Pride of India. “Melia aze- 


darach. 


3. Chionanthus. 


Viburnum. 

Cornus Florida. Large fluw- 
ering Dogwood. 

Cornus Alba. 

Cornus Sirecea. 

Cornus Paniculata. 

June Berry. Mespilus ar- 
horea. 

Crataegus. 

Pyrus M elancarpus, 

Choke Cherry. 

Olive. 

Viburnum lantana. 

Prunus depressa. 

Iron wood. Carpinus os- 
trya. 

Arbor vite. 

Box thorn. Lycium. 

Cercis. Judas tree. 

Tupelo. Nyssa aquatica. 

Large Tupelo. 

Soar Tupelo Nyssa capi- 
lata. 

Nettlewood. 

Pyrus. 

Pinckneya 
pudescens. 

Water Locust. 
monosperma. 

Sorrel. Andromeda Arbo- 
rea. 

Gordonia Pubescens. Frank- 
linia. 

Gordonia lasyanthus. Lob- 
lolly Bay. 

Dwarf Rose Bay. Rhodo- 
dendrum Maximum. 

Ever-green Andromeda. 


Gleditsia 
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No. 19. Brack Watnur (Ju- 
glans nigra). There are of this 
sort two gallons in each box. The 
number of walnuts being between 
three and four hundred: and I 
think nearer to four hundred than 
three hundred. The seed is per- 
fectly good. I have broken many 
with a hammer, and I do not be- 
lieve that there is one bad seed 
out of ten. These seeds are 
loose in the box. The manner in 
which I sow them is this. The 
eround is dug very deeply as for 
all other seeds; it is laid out in 


| beds three feet wide, with alleys of 
‘fifteen inches wide; the walnuts 


would (if I had room) be deposit- 
ed about a foot apart upon these 
beds ; when so deposited they are 


| pressed down close into the 


ground ; earth is taken from the 
alleys and laid upon the bed antil 
the walnuts be covered to the 
depth of two and a half inches, 
the ground being made pretty 
neat and smooth at top. The 
sooner the walnuts are put into 
the ground, the better. 1 am 
sowing mine now, when I catch 
an open and dry day; but, I 
have sown them so late as the 
month of May, and, in my fich 
and moist ground they have still 
done well. The best way, how- 
ever, is to sow them as soon as 
you conveniently can; and, it 
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the mean while, keep them in a 
little dry sand. 

As to the size and utility of this 
tree, it is one of theJargest trees 
in the world, and one of very quick 
growth. 

There may be seen at Fleet- 
Street, a plate recently published 
at New York, representing the 
trunk of a Black Walnut tree, 
scooped out, and furnished as a 
drawing room. It is exhibited in 
the Chatham Museum in that 
City. It measures at its base 
thirty-six feet in circumference, 
and, as will be seen from the plate, 
it cannot be much smaller, at the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet 
from the ground. The wood is of 
the colour of the darkest maho- 
gany, but has not the brightness 
and beauty of the mahogany, 
though it is very often made use 
of in the furniture of the best 
houses, It is a tree that grows to 
a great height, but. is more re- 
markable for its wide -spreading 
than for long and straight shaft. 

It was under the shade of one 
of these trees, that I sat, in the 
month of July, 1818, and wrote} 
that Letter to Tierney, in which’ 
I warned this now suffering na- 
tion of the fatal effects which 
would inevitably ensue, if the Go-: 









vernment, following the adyjce 
Timawey, abould mar 


that of Pseer.——Micuavcx, in 
speaking of the uses of the timber 
of this tree, says, that it is ingreat 
use as KNEES in the building of 
ships, the timber being full as 
strong as ordinary oak, though not 
equal to the Live Oak or the Lo- 
cust, and the manner of growing, 
in the tree, furvishing such a pro- 
digious quantity of knees.—Like 
all other North American trees, 
the leaves continue bright and 
fresh through the hottest of our 
summers ; and the leaves of this 
Walnut, hanging im very large 
lobes, make it altogether a mag- 
nificent tree. 

No. 6. Occipentat Pane. 
(Platanus occidentalis.) This is, 
I believe, the very largest tree in 
the world. We have never heard 
of a cedar of Lebanon approach- 
ing to the size of this tree. Mr- 
cHaux measured one, which was, 
at sume distance from the ground 
(several feet distance I believe), 
forty-seven feet round ; that is to 
say, almost sixteen feet through, 
There are several in America 
which have actually served, and 
many that still serve, as rooms for 
families of new settlers to-live in, 
and that, too, for a year or two at 
atime. Micnacx says, that this 


tree begins to take its spread 


fabout sixty or seventy feet from 


ground, where it overlooks the 
O02 . 
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general mass of the forest. Thejseed. It is the most contemptible 
| timber of this tree is made use of looking thing upon the face of the 
; for all those purposes that white|earth; it somewhat resembles a 
ft wood is generally employed | most miserable starveling oak, bnt 


about ; but, it is also made use of] the pith which it has, is not bigger 


for all the purposes where split-|than the smallest pin, at nearly 


ting is a thing to be avoided ; | the point; and it was a long time 
accordingly it is made use of in| after J first got the seed, before I 
the making of blocks for ships,|could discover any pith at all. 
and in that way, is very useful.| There are about four thousand of 
In this country we never see this these seeds in the box in a bag, 


tree in its natural shape. To distinguished by its number; and 


raise it from seed is an affair, | 1 now proceed to give instructions 


requiring the greatest care and | for the sowing of this seed, with 

attention. Nothing is sO easy As | this prefatory remark, that if it be 

to raise it from ayers ; but (and 1 | too troublesome to attend to the 

beg the reader to remark this | instructions, the better way will 

well), a layer is nota tree but) be to throw the seed into the fire. 

) the Jimb or branch of a tree; and/ Time of sowing, about the middle 
it never can be otherwise than a | of March, when the ground works 

limb or a branch. Hence it is! well. Make a bed, as in the case 

that we see in England no fine | of the Walnut; make the earth 

straight and lofty trees, the seed | at the top of the bed very smooth, 

of which it is difficult to make | with the spade ; then take a little 

grow, and the cuttings, layers or| earth out of the alleys, and sift it 

suckers of which, are pretty | evenly over the bed ; sow the seed 

P nearly as easy to make grow as |at an inch or two apart upon this 
the root of a dock or dandelion, | sifted earth; then press the seed 

I have two or three of these | down hard upon the sifted earth ; 

ip Planes, which I raised from seed | then sift upon that about a half 
ry pa three years ago. They were re-|an inch of earth, and press that 
fuse plants, and left by accident |down well with the hand; then 
in the bed; they are now about| sift up n the bed another half an 
eight or nine feet high, and they | inch of earth, and let that remain 
exhibit a very different shaped | without pressing down. The seed 
thing from those which are raised | will come up.in about gix weeks 
from layers. Now then for the| or two months, and in its seed- 
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leaf, you will find it very much 
resembling, both in shape and 
colour, the bee-root, when it is in 
seed-leaf. ‘ Here is a great deal 
of trouble,” the reader will say; 
but recollect that there will be a 
hundred seeds, or thereabouts, to a 
square foot of ground, and recol- 
lect that the gardéner ought to do 
the whole job, from beginning to 
end, in an hour. 

No. 107. Onrarto Warte Exo. 
—Knowing how much more va- 
luahle and how much more beau- 
tiful the Elms cf America are than 
the Elms of our own country, and 
knowing that every tree in the 
world bears its seed, I last year 
wrote very preasingly to’ my cor- 
respondent, to get me seeds of the 
Elms, and particularly of the 
White Elm mentioned by Mi- 
cnaux. This brought me the seeds 
of the subject upon which I am 
now writing. My correspondent, 
who is a persevering Englishman, 
went back to the Genesee country ; 
that is to say, better than a thou- 
sand miles from New York, and 
very near to the Lake Ontario, to 
hunt after this Elm seed. It is 
impossible for me to give a better 
account of this fine tree than he 
himself has given of it. I will, 
therefore, here insert an extract 
from his letter to me upon” the 
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June 1826; from which extract, 
the reader will see the sort of 
pains that have been taken to 
get together this collection: 
“fT came home last night from 
‘“‘ the river Genesee, where I have 
‘been to get Elm seeds. The 
‘seeds of the two sorts of elms, 
“the red and the white, that are 
* described by Michaux, I have 
‘‘not been able to obtain. I was 
‘too late. I ought to have gone 
*‘ offon the first of May, for the 
‘“‘ Genesee, instead of going into 
“« New Jersey ; but as I did not 
‘know this, and as I went to 
“ Jersey because I would fain 
“save the expense of so long a 
“journey as that which I was 
“ obliged to take at last, I acquit 
“myself of blame, and I hope 





“you will also acquit me of 
“blame. If I could have been 
“50 or 60 miles west of Utica, 
“‘ where the land of elms com- 
‘* mences as you go west, so early 
‘as the 20th, or 25th of May, I 
‘‘ should most certainly have ob- 
“tained a barrel of Michaux’s 
“white elm seeds, and perhaps, 
“ also, some red ‘elm seeds ; but, 
“ unfortunately, I did not get here 
‘¢ until the 28th, and on the 27th 
* and 28th there was a most tre- 
*« mendous tempest of wind, rain, 
“ thunder, lightning, which was 





subject, dated New York, —" off, on the 29th, by 
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heavy gales from the north-west. 
*« The seeds, being quite ripe,were, 
“ during this tempest, all stripped 
‘‘ clean from the trees, and I had 
“ the mortification to see them fly 
** off in clouds. 
‘the west, as far as Rochester, 
‘in the hope that the storm had 


1 pushed on to 


** not reached so far as that, but I 
“was disappointed. However, 
“three or four miles east of Ro- 
“chester, in a township called 
‘* Brighton, I had the good fortune 
‘to discover, or rather to have 
** pointed out to me, an elm, of a 
“sort different to any laid down 
“by Mr. Michaux, and which 
“the pointer-out insisted upon 
‘calling the true and genuine 
It was on the 2d of 
‘* June when I first saw this tree. 
“I paid great attention to the 
“ man who pointed it out to me, 
‘‘and I immediately looked out 
* for a person to chop me down a 
“tree of the kind, that I might 
“see it all over, leaf, branch, 
‘* seed, everything belonging to it. 
“ The tree we felled was 70 feet 
“ high to where it ramified. Seed 
“* not quite ripe. Stem 20 inches 
“through, as straight as a ram- 
“rod. Having satisfied myself 


“ white elm. 


“that it is of a sort not. spoken of 


“ by Michaux, and not knowing 
“ what name to eall it by, [ set 
“ about with all possible dispatch 
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“an inquiry as to the real good- 

“ness of the wood, in order 

‘that I might discover whether 

‘it is better or worse than the 

‘“ other sorts of Elm. I took three 

‘* men to see the tree we had cut, 

‘‘and the man who helped me 

‘‘ cut it was a fourth; they all 

“ called it White Elm. Michaux’s 
‘White Elm, is called by these 

‘men, Piss Elm, Water Elm, 
‘Swamp Elm.—I found that this 
“ New Elm was by all called 
‘* White Elm, and, by all, it is 
‘‘ regarded as far superior to tae 
“other sorts. It is used for all 
“such purposes as the toughest of 
“ Hickory is used, namely ; for 
‘‘whip - stocks, yoke - bows, 
‘* plough-handles, and the like. 
“ I took care to have ample testi- 
‘mony as to the common name 
“of the tree, and I find that it is 
‘‘ uniformly called White Elm io 
“ the Genesee country ; at least it 
‘* isso called by numerous persons 
“for at least 60 miles east of 
‘‘ where I gather d the seeds; and 
“none of the numerous persons 
“ that 1 examined upon this point, 
“know it by any other name. I 
‘* saw a plough-maker at Roches- 
“ter using this Elm for plough- 
‘‘ handles, and he tells me that he 
“ prefers it to every other kind of 
‘* wood for that purpose. However, 
‘* J, as a plough-maker, and having 
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“an eye to my reputation as an/my correspondent tells me, that 
«“ honest plough-wright, think I}to avoid the difficulty of picking 
« should prefer the White Oak.) the seeds up amongst the leaves 
« But, in Génesee, White Oak is) _and rubbish upon the ground, he 
“ scarce ; and, upon this fat land | felled the tree in such a way that 
“ and in the comparatively humid the head of it went into the river, 


' 
| 


‘* atmosphere in the vicinage of and that he and his companions 


« the great lakes, the White Oak, | ‘got into the river and gathered 
‘and indeed all sorts of timber, is the seeds. He has sent me a 
“¢bragher’ than that which piece of one of the limbs of the 
“grows upon the more arid soil tree. This is too large and too 
“ and pureratmosphere of the sea|long to send whole to Fleet 
‘ board.—lI did not see an Elm Street ; “but I shall have a block 
” whip-stock noran axe elve, but I of it sawed off and sent thither to 
‘am assured that it is used for|/be seen by any body who may 
“ these purposes, andthat for such|choose to see it. He has also 
“uses it has no rival—Rarcs.|sent me three of the twigs of this 


“The White Elm easily splits,|tree; one of which I shall send 
“and makes rails that out-last|to Fleet Street: and from these it 


‘ the other sorts of Elin; but, like| will be seen how widely this tree 
“all Elms, it warps a good deal, | differs from the elms of England. 


“and it is on that account not| I have put up, as nearly as I can 
“very proper for boards.  It| guess, about three hundred of these 


“ makes pretty good sills for build- seeds, the whole of which are good, 
“ ing.” and every one of which will grow 

The English reader will laugh] if sown at the time and precisely 
at the. idea, or perhaps, if a tree in the same manner as directed in 
owner or fancier, he wil] shudder! the case of number six. In the ar- 
at the thought of cutting down a. ticle of elms, our misfortune is, the 
tree which had a straight shalt up| the great facility of raising them 
to seventy feet from the ground, ‘from suckers and layers. If 
before it began to branch ; he will, ‘raised from suckers they are al- 
shudder at the thought of * eutting| ways a sucker, and they fill the 
down such a tree, merely to get ground all round about them with 
at the seeds, and that, too, without suckers: if raised from layers 
asking the permission of the| they are always nearly a limb of 
owner! In a subsequent rae ma and they begin to branch 
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away before they attain any 
height, if you attempt to prevent 
which by pruning, you have a 
nasty knotty thing, good for very 


little as timber, and ornamental 





in the eyes of those only who like 
to see a sort of broom at the top of 
a handle forty or fifty feet long. 
We have gone on at this rate till | 
people in general actually believe | 
that the common English Elm! 
never has any seed, than which, | 
a more false idea never entered | 
into the head of mortal man. 

No. 7. Rep Marte. (Acer Ru- | 
brum.) 
No. 31. Scear Mare xe. saad 
Saccharinum.)—I put these two 
together because the time and 
manner of sowing them are the 
same. [oth should go into the 
ground as soon as_ possible, 
though the middle of March will do 
very well, though, perhaps, a little 
later if the seeds be keptin sand. 
The manner of sowing, the 
same as number stx, with the 
addition of another inch of mould 
at the top. I am _ not- sure 
whether number seven lie a whole 
year in the ground before it comes 
up; but, I know that number 
thirty-one does; that is to Say, 
that it does not come up till the 
next spring afier it is sown. 
I know, too, from pretty dear 
bought experience, that it 





comes up very early in_ that 
next spring ; and that a good hard 
frost in March (such as we had 
last year) will relieve you from 
any further care respecting it, as 


it did me last year. To avoid 


being played a trick like this, one 
'way is, to keep the seeds in some 


‘safe place, and in sand, rather 
| moist, until the fall, until Novem- 
ber perhaps, then sow them and 


yen will have them up in April 


or May. 
the use of the ground for the 
But, 1 prefer sowing 


This will, too, give you 


summer. 
the seed properly the first year, 
and protecting the beds against 
the effects of frost, the next spring, 
as soon as you begin to see the 
plants bend out of the ground. 
This is what I shall do, and it is 
of course what I recommend to 
others, and especially in the case 
of the Red Maple, the time of 
the coming up of which I do not 
These Maples are all 
very beautiful trees, the Red Ma- 
ple especially. They grow to a 
great height, and some of them 
furnish most beautiful wood of 
great dimensions. My corre- 
spondent has sent me a chest made 
of Maple, the boards of which are 
two feet four inches wide ; and the 
beauty of the wood Surpasses, I 
think, that of any wood that I ever 
saw. It is a tree easily culti- 


yet know. 
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vated ; will grow very fast and in| 
very poor land. I have sold a few 
this year that came up the year 
before last, that were transplanted 
last spring, and some of which 
were more than four feet high 
when I sold them. As an orna- 
mental tree, hardly any lefty tree 
is equal to the Maple. And only 
think of the pleasure that friend 
Crorrer will experience at hav- 
ing an opportunity afforded him 
of raising sugar from the arid 
fields of England! 
sugar, and good sugar too; I have 
seen it with my own eyes made. 
from these trees in that most black- 
guard and beggarly of all coun- 


I have seen 


tries ‘** Nova Scotia.” I was get- 
ting some milk and bread at a 
tavern; [ complained that the 
milk was rather of the sourest, 
and my landlady went out very 
kindly and fetched me some syrup 
from the Maple tree. Think of 
that Jemmy Cropper! 

No. 8. Rep Cepar (Juniperus 
virginiana.) Every body knows 
that this is a lofty evergreen, 
throwing out numerous small 
branches, having in its timber a 
red heart (such as the pencils are 
made of), surrounded with a white 
wood, which, I suppose, may be 
called the sap. The seed is con- 
tained in a little r 





or shell, a good de resemb 


« 
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the seed of the red beet or mangel 
wurzel. There are several seeds 
in the same pod or shell. They 
do not come up the first year; 
and they must be sown in moist 
ground or kept very carefully 
watered, to make them come up 
the second year., I am_ trying 
several tricks with these obstinate 
devils; fire, water, hot dung; all 
sorts of things, the result of which 
I will communicate in time. At 
present I can only say that I know 
the seed to be good, and I recom- 
mend it to be mixed with fine 
earth, put into a flower-pot, kept 
in the shade during the summer, 
being properly watered in dry 
weather, and sown next spring, in 
he manner I have directed for 
No. 7 and 31. 

No.9. Wuire Cevar. (Cu- 
pressus thioides.) The White 
Cedar Tree is a lofty and very 
lofty evergreen, growing as straight 
asa gun-stick, It is one of the 
most useful woods in America. It 
makes the hest of shingles for the 
covering of houses: every good 
house in the whole country has a 


covering of this wood, and a root 


so covered lasts for fifty years. It 
‘eaves so well that no sawing 
is ever necessary. I have dog- 
hutches at Kensington; covered 


have had no paint, though they 


hard pod with some of these shingles; they 
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have been exposed to the weather 
almost ever since I have lived 
here, and they will last a lifetime. 
The seed of this tree is contained 
in a little round cone; or rathera 
cone the general shape of which 
is round, but which is not smooth 
by any means. Each of these 
contains three or four seeds, which 
are small and flat. They ought 
to be sown at the same time, and 
in the same manner as I have di- 
rected for number 6. They will 
come up in a month or six weeks 
afier they are sown. The little 
cones should be broken, or pinch- 
ed to pieces, and then sown alto- 
gether with the seeds. 

No. 22. Brack Witp Cuerry. 
Avery large and lofty tree ; hard, 
heavy and beautiful timber. 1 
have a chest of it at Kensington, 
the boards of which are two feet 
three inches wide. The colour 
of the wood isa pale red. It is 
made use of in America for the 
making of handsome articles of 
furniture. 

The time of sowing the seed, and 
ihe manner of sowing it, are the 
time and manner of No. 19; with 
this difference only, that the earth 
that goes upon the cherry-stones 
ought to be a little finer than that 
which goes upon the walnuts, and 
not so thick, nor so deep above 
the seed by halfan inch, A little 








more pains may be also taken in 
making the ground more smooth 
before the seed be deposited upon 
it. I suppose that there will be 
at least two or three hundred 
plants come up from the parcel of 
seed which I have put into each 
box ; for the seeds are al] good. — 
If they be put in the ground late 
they will not come up till next 
year. They have played me this 
trick this last year, though I de- 
served to have the trick played 
me. When they do come up they 
are as hardy. as that devil of the 
vegetable creation, the Scotch 
thistle. 

No. 10. Decipvous Cyeress. 
(Cupressus disticha.) WhenI called 
the Plane the largest tree in the 
world, I forgot the Deciduous 
Cypress, which, perhaps is, 
generally speaking, as large, if not 
larger. Michaux says, that the 
largest sized trees, and those in 
great numbers, are a hundred and 
twenty feet in height, and from 
twenty to forty feet in circumfer- 
ence above the conical base of the 
surface of the earth. He says 
that many are standing now in the 
city of Mexico which were planted 
there in the ancient gardens of 
the Emperor of Mexico. He 
says that almost all the houses at 
New Orleans aré built with 
the timber of this tree, He 
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says, that the wood has been 
proved to be twice as durable as 
the pine. It certainly is a very 
fast growing tree; for, I have a 
few which were sown very late 
last spring, and, [ am ashamed to 
sayit, in a very coarse manner ; 
they did not come up till after 
Midsummer; and even in their 
seedling shape they discover all 
the marks of greatness in point of 
size and height. The seeds are 
contained in balls a little bigger 
than a walnut; each parcel con- 
tains a good parcel of seeds, to 


come at the sight of the kernel of 


which is a matter of great diffi- 
culty. The best way is to take 
the balls and pinch and squeeze 
them all to pieces, and to sow the 
seed, shelly stuff and altogether, 
in the same manner as [ have di- 
rected for No. 6, covering witha 
little more earth than is directed 
for No. 6. 

No. 81. Larca. (Larix Ameri- 
cana.) This tree, Micnaux says, 
is called the Hackmatack. Mr- 


CHAUX Speaks greatly in praise of 


this tree. It differs in its foliage, 
and in the manner of its growth, 
from the European Larch. I have 
put the seeds in the cone, so that 
they must be got out in the usual 
way. Almost every body knows 
how to sow Fir Trees ; but I should 
think that to sow them in the man- 








ner I have directed for 107, will 
be the best way. These seeds, it 
is well known, will come up the 
first year. 

No. 114. Caronmian Asm 
(Fraxinus platicarpa).—This is 
a variety of the Ash that I never 
saw and never heard. of before, 
It is described as a very beautiful 
ornamental tree, having the usual 
properties of the Ash as to its 
timber ; but, Michaux says that it 
does not frequently rise to the 
height of thirty or forty feet. I 
am not sure that this seed will 
come up the first year; and if I 
were compelled to bet upon the 
point, I would bet that it did not; 
it might be forced up by artificial 
heat ; and I dare say I shall get 
sone up in this way; but, as to 
he time and manner of sowing, 
as to the expectation relating to 
the seeds coming up; and as to 
the precautions necessary to be 
taken in the case of its coming up 
early inthe second year, I beg to 
be understood as repeating here, 
all that I said under the head of 
No. 7 and No. 31. 

No. 116. Rep Asn (Frarinus 
tomentosa.)—As to the seed, and 
every thing relating to the sowing 
of it, I repeat what has been just 
said in the last article. This is 
a large and lofty tree, growing 
‘sixty feet high, and covered, at 
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the fall of the year, with a sort of 





red down, which causes it to be 
called the Red Ash. The bark 
upon the trunk is of a deep brown 
colour, and the wood has something 


of a bright red in it. Michaux gives 





a very high character of this tree, | 
and the plate which he gives us| 
of it, shows it to be singularly | 
beautiful. I remember seeing it, 
in America very frequently, and 
was always struck with its beauty, | 
although it is certainly not so fine | 
a tree as the White Ash, nor so. 
lofty, of the seeds of which latter, | 


I am sorry to say, I have not re-| 
° ° } 
ceived any this year. 





Iam compelled to break off! 
here for want of room. I will, 
continue my instructions in the! 
next Number of the Register, | 
and conclude them; and as || 
said belore, without making any | 
apology for the space I am) 
compelled to take up; because 
this is a matter solely for the be- | 
nefit of the public, and not at all 
for the benefit of myself. 
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Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ExGLanp, for the week end- 
ing January 26. 

Per Quorter. 
ail, Oo- me 
Wheat .. 53 O| Rye.... 38 10 


Barley .. 35 3] Beans...45 7 
Uats.... 27 G6] Pease... 48 6 


Total Quantity of Corn’ returned as 





Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the week ended January 26. 

Qrs. Qrs. 

Wheat. . 39,520] Rye ..... 242 

Barley .. 40,148 | Beans. .. 2,462 

Oats... 13,129 | Pease... . 851 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the weck ended 
Saturday, January 27. 


Qrs. Z 8.4. s. d. 
Wheat. .6,598 for 18,426 6 6 Average, 5) |) 
Bariey..6,7°34 ..12,863 18 6..........38 2 
Vats.. 1941 ., 3,002 6 5..... wees dO 1] 
Ria = os re 00 
Beans.. 608 .. 1,386 14 6.......... 4, 7 
Pease.. GOB .. ISOL 13 Lecccese. 49 4 


Friday, Feb. 2.—The supplies of 
Grain in general this week are rather 
short. Fine Wheat is very scarce, 
but other sorts are very dull and al- 
most unsaleable. Barley, of good 
quality, rather looks upwards, Beans 
for seed, are rather dearer. Oats are 
rather dearer, but the trade con- 
tinues limited. ‘ares for seed, are 
again higher. 


Monday, Feb. 5.—The arrivals ot 
nearly all sorts of Grain last week 
were tolerably good. This morning 
there are moderate supplies of Wheat, 
Barley, Beans, and Pease, from 
Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, and a few 
more foreign vessels with Oats from 
the near ports. There has been 4 
free demand for superfine Wheat at 
rather higher prices, but all other 
descriptions still continue to meet 4 
heavy sale. ‘ 


Barley finds an increasing deman¢, 
and all qualities may be quoted Is. 


‘per qr. higher than this day se'N- 


night. Beans, of the growth of th! 
country, are 1s, per qr. higher, and 
such as are fit for seed, obtain 4 
greater advance; but foreign parcels, 
being mostly ordinary, still meet 4 
very limited demand, Grey Pease 
are 1s. per qr. dearer. Boiling Pease, 
except fur seed, are very heavy 
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disposal, especially the foreign par- 
cele. There has been more business 
done in Oats than for some time 
past, and this article may be reported 
rather higher than on this day se’n- 
night. Inthe Flour trade there is 
no alteration. ‘Tares, for seed, are 
advanced 8s. to 10s, per quarter, 





Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from Jan, 29 
to Feb. 3, both inclusive. 

Qrs. Qrs. 

Wheat .. 3,785 j Tares .... 1158 

Barley .. 4,240| Linseed... 633 

Malt .... 4,583 | Rapeseed . — 

Oats .... 3,364] Brank .. 230 

Beans... 247 | Mustard.. — 

Flour.... 8,747 | Flax .... — 

Rye.... 488] Hemp... — 

Pease.... 844] Seeds ... 13 


Foreign.—Wheat, 170; Barley, 248; 
Oats, 14,881; and Beans, 3,934 
quarters. 





Monday, Feb. 5.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 13,706 
firkins of Butter, and 11,762 bales of 
Bacon; and frum Foreign Ports, 
461 casks of Butter. 


Price of Hops, per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 


Monday, Feb. 5.—Our market has 
continued very brisk since our last 
week’s quotation, and at an advance 
of several shillings per cwt., particu- 
larly for Sussex pockets.—Currency 
as under: East Kent Pockets, 90s. 
to 126; Kent ditto, 88s. to 112s.; 
Bags, 76s. to 92s.; Sussex pockets, 
78s, to 96.; Ditto, bags, 65s. to 72s. 

Maidstone, Feb, 1.—The Hop 


Trade continues very steady, and 


—_ are about the same as last 
week. 


Worcester, Jan. $1.—On Saturday ’ 
fine Hops fetched higher prices; 5 
pockets were weighnd. 








SmitHFIELD, Monday, Feb. 5, 1827. 


The Beef trade was heavy on 
Friday, and somewhat lower, but 
Mutton was brisk in demand, on 
better terms than this day se’nnight. 
To-day we find that the best Beasts 
seil much about the same as on 
Monday last; and that there are 
buyers enough for the supply ; but 
they do not give so willingly the 
price of last week for meat of second 
quality. The Mutton trade is brisk, 
and at a further improvement. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive), 
s. d. 


Beef ..... S 8 to 
Mutton...4 0— 
Veal.....5 4— 
a) POTS 48— 


Lamb ....0 O 


Beasts. . 2,453 | Sheep .. 20,740 
Calves... 114| Pigs ... 120 


ovohu % 
cocono & 


NewoarTe, (same day.) | 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


hii tate & 
Beef .....5 4tou4 8 
Mutton...3 O—S8S & 
WO connec Ges © 
Pork.....3 8—5 & 
Lamb ....0 O—O O 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 


Per Stone of & pounds (dead), 
s. dad. &. 


Beet ...0 cd Ss Am 
Mutton ... 2 10 — 
Ver. .6.° 8 8 
Pork «2.0. 4 4 
Lamb ....0 0O 


Conn > 
Cann & 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 2. 


Shipsat Market, Shipssold. Price. 
36 Newcastle 9}.. 29s. 0d. to 35s. 3d. 


“9 Sunderland 3,,32s.64.— 36s, 6d. 
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POTATOES, 


Spiratrietns, per Tua, 


Ware 
Middl 
Chats 


Onions, 


» & . 8 Smithfield.— Hay.... ’ 
$$ Oe 4 Y--+ 80s 
ings......2 0 — 0 O Straw.. .30s. 
eeeeereees 20— 0 0 Clover. 100s. 

we og om -# eth ‘St. Jumes’s:—Hay... 80s. 
8, Ua.—Us. Ud. p ° ions 8 O75. 
BorovuGch, per Ton. Clover . 100s. 

» & & = 

WAPe coc cove 3 0 to 410 
Middlings......2 0 — 2.5 
Chats..........2 0— 0 0 
Common Red. .0 0 — 0 O 





Markers. 











Whitechapel.--Hay.... 72s. 
Straw... .32s. 





| HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


to 107s, 
to 36s, 
to 126:, 
to 120s. 
to 40s 
to 130s. 
to 105s, 
to 36s, 


Clover. .90s. to 126s, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties o! 
England and Wales, for the Week ended January 26, 1827, 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
we -¢ s. ad. s- d, 
EGMEOR® vc ucccvacccees oO TVecc ee Vein ae 
BeOS... vo cccncceeececes , 8° 9... awe eS 
Be cccokences cadvussys 62 8....9 8....%6 8 
Ba cvdecckasttesée oot 4.2.60 Bacecte = 
PEE co odcevcevsdsaweel 52 3....338 4....28 @ 
Cambridgeshire........ 51 6....38 4....24 8 
OEE os'00 6durmape wean 52 2....32 6....0 6 
Lincolnshire ..........6. 52 2....38 4....24 O 
BOGS. o vcautalsectbe SB Q.<.c Gicostoe 
PD ciawotancvnces en 53 0....41 8....30 10 
Northumberland ........50 8....36 4....31 8 
Cumberland ............ 58 5....38 2....32 8 
Westmoreland ........ 09 2....456 0....84 2 
ee ee --58 O....42 0....33 6 
| Ge 56 8....45 2....33 6 
Gloucestershire .......... 56 2....42 6...:38 0O 
Somersetshire .......... 54 3....37 -8....25 9 
Monmouthshire..........60 4....51 0.... Or. O 
Devonshire.............. 54 7....36 0....23 5 
ce on, ee Fo 56 7....35 9....28 4 
Dorsetshire .......... »-Ol 10....35 1....338 
Hampshire ....... eebeebis 53 1....35 7....29 6 
ns tar ALS 7 yA 63 2....42 7....28 10 
5Od) whos che 57 8....41 3....24 6 

* The 


London Average is always that of the Week preceding. 
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Liverpool, January $0.—The arrivals of Grain since Tuesday last, al- 
though light, have exceeded the demand during that period, but such few 
sales as were effected, were at late prices for each description. The at- 
tendance at this day’s market was very limited, probably, as regards 
country buyers, owing to the ig cong of canal navigation being shortly 
closed by the frost, since when, however, a fine thaw has succeeded. But 
few sales were made, and a small decline in value was generally submitted 
to, but not in such a proportion as to warrant an alterauon in the prices of 
this day se’nnight. 

Imported into Liverpool, from the 23d'to the 29th January, 1827, inclu- 
sive:—Wheat, 4,640; Barley, 2,160; Oats, 6,806; Rye, 458; - Malt, 
437; Beans, 1,210; and Pease, 231 quarters, Flour, 2,538 sacks, per 
230 lbs. Oatmeal, 592. packs, per 240 lbs, American Flour, 7 barrels. 


Bristol, Feb. 3.—The Corn Markets at'this place are steady at last 
week's prices. Supplies rather improved. . There have been some arrivals 
of Barley, Beans, and Oats from France during the last fortnight, the 

ualities of which are not equal to that of English growth. Present prices 
Dont as stated :—Wheat, from 5s. 6d, to 7s.6d.; Barley, 4s. 6d. to 5s, 9d.5 
Beans, 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d.; and Oats, 2s. 3d. to 4s. Sd.; per bushel, Im- 
perial. Flour, Seconds, 32s. to 4¢s. per bag. 


Guildford, Feb, $.—Wheat, new, for mealing, 13/. 10s. to 16/. 10s. per load. 
Rye, 44s. to 46s.; Barley, 35s.to41s,; Oats, 30s.t040s.; Beans, 53s. to 56s.; 
Pease, grey, 58s. to 60s.; ditto, boilers, 60s. to 64s. perquarter. Tares, 
10s. per bushel. . : 


Ipswich, Feb. 3.—We had to-day a good supply of Barley and Wheat, 
Barley sold’ full 1s. to’@s. per quarter dearer, prices as follow :—Wheat, 
52s. to 58s.; Barley, 35s. to41s.; Beans, 45s. to 47s, ; and Pease, 46s. to 
43s. per quarter. 


Manchester, Feb, $.—During the week the Corn trade has been dull, 
and to effect sales lower prices have been submitted to. We had a good 
attendance on ’Change to-day. Wheat, of fine quality, was dull sale at a 
reduction of 2d. per 70 lbs. Our Millers have purchased freely for the last 
week or two, which purchases have only arrived this week, the canals, &c, 
having been frozen up, Barley met free sale at last week’s ratés. Oats 
barely maintain the prices of this day se’nnight. Beans stationary, 
Boiling Pease dull sale. Malt in rather better demand. Flour same as 
Jast advised. 


Newcastle-on- Tyre, Feb. 3-—We had a large supply of Wheat from 
the farmers, with several arrivals coastwise, at this morning’s market, and 
the flour trade being much depressed, the millers bought Wheat very 
sparingly at a decline of 1s. per quarter from the prices of last week. Rye 
not so much in demand, but no alteration in the price. The supply of 
Norfolk Barley has been more than equal to the demand, and prices con- 
tinue the same as last week. Malt morein demand. The supply of Oats 
continues to be equal to the demand, and no alteration can be noted in 
prices since last week. 


Wakefield, Feb. 2—We have again a good supply of Wheat; good d 
samples are heavy sale, and scarcely support the prices of last week, an 
there is very little demand for damp and inferior sorts, Oats and Shelling 
are in fair % 
is short, and prices are supported, but the sale has been less lively than 
on last Friday. Fine Beans are scarce, and rather dearer, Other articles 
are without variation, 


mand, and fully maintain their value. The supply of Barley 





















Makxers. 


COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c, 


Bristol, Feb. 1.—Beef, from 6d. to 7d.; Mutton, 5d: to 54d.; and Pork, 
4 5d. to 54. per lb. sinking offal. 


; Horncastle, Feb. 3.—Beef, 8s. per stone of 14]bs.; Mutton, 6d. ; Pork, 
: Ny 7d.; and Veal, 6d. to 7d. per lb. 


Manchester Smithfield Market, Jan. $1—We had a good show of 
Beasts and Sheep at our market to-day as to quantity, but the greater part 
of the Cattle were of the lean kind, which was difficult of sale at $4. per 
, Ib. less, whilst the few prime ones readily met with buyers. Fat Sheep 
; also readily found purchasers at last week’s rates, but other sorts were 

dead to quit. 


At Morpeth market, Jan. 31, there was a good many Cattle and a 
very short supply of Sheep, which met with ready sale, at an advance in 
price.— Beef, 5s. Od. to 6s. 6d. ; Mutton, 6s. to 7s. 3d. per stone, sinking 
offal. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, Feb. 3.—We had a very large supply of fat 

Cattle to-day, many of them remained unsold, prices varying a trifle, 8s. 

per stone of 14 lbs. sinking offal ; Store Stock was supplied very aenely ; 

a very few Scots sold at Ss. 9d. to 4s. per stone, when fat. Not a single lot 

of Store Short-Horns, Irish, or Devons ; Cows and Calves, and one and 

two-years old Homebreds, a very flat sale. Sheep, avery few penned ; 

| Shearlings, 23s. to 28s. ; fat ones to 35s.; Hoggets, 14s. to 19s. 4d.; Pigs 
| in good supply, and cheaper: fat ones to 6s. 6d. per stone.—Meat, Bee f, 


7d. > Od.; Veal, 6d. to Sgd.; Mutton, 54d. to 7d., and Pork, 54d. to 8d, 
per lb. 
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